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PORTRAIT OF AN EMIGRANT. 
EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER. 


I CALL! 


We had considerable conversation. 


D, as you desired, on Mrs. K-~+=<, 
Know- 


»» my character and her's, you 


% 


ine, as you < 
you may be somewhat inqusitive as to th 


conversation. You may rea 


S| ect aii out 


dily suppose that my inquiries were limited 


aa 
to domestic and every-day incidents. The 


state of her own family, and her servants 
and children being discussed, I proceeded 
to ing into the conditionmsof her neic¢h- 
bours. It is not in large ciffes as it is in tik 
ages Those whose education does net 
enable and accustom them to leok abroad, to 
in ‘the character and actions of be- 
mes of a distant age and country, are gene- 


ly attentive to what Is passing under their 
Mrs. K 


a newspaper. 


never reads, not «3 
She is unacquainted with 
She is 


equally a stranger to the events that are pas- 


own cye-. 





what happened before she was bern. 


sing in distant nations, and to those which 
ingross the attention and shake the passions 
of the statesmen and politicians of her own 


country ; but her mind, nevertheless, is far 


from being torpid or inactive. She specu- 


lates curiously and even justly on the objects 


that occur within her narrow sphere. 


Pitts al ia oa , y 
Were she the inhabitant of a village. she 


| } 


would be mistress of the history and cha- 


racter 01 every family within its precincts ; 


but being in a larre city,* her knowledce is 


- f 3 3. ° . . . ‘ 
connned chiefly to her immediate neirhbours, 


to tose who occupy the house on each side 


“a c Orr ‘ta “4 ? = ie a 
and opposite. I will not stop to inquire into 


1 PS ‘ - 
ne Teasor * thie sta oth on — 
tne reason o} this citference in the manners 


Ol Vilia@ers and ChIZENS. | he f: ct hes oiten 


been re Marked, though seldom satisfactorily 


repeat the 


explained. I shell merely Gla- 
i teed . ml ’ iry | 
lorve which took piace on my inguiry into 


a ote c . ~ *, - . 8 ‘ : 
the state of the family inhabiting the house 


! worh 
on the right hand and next to her’s. 


Philade Iphia. 


—- 


A 


ee eee 





, deal of his time at home. 


“ M‘Culley,” said she, “ who used to live 
there, is gone.” 

“ Indeed! and who has taken his place ?” 

“ A Frenchman and his wife. His wife, 
I suppose her to be, though he is a man of 


air complexion, well formed, and of genteel 
appearance ; and the woman is half negro. 
1 suppose they would call her a mestee. 
They came last winter from the West-Indies, 
and miserably poor, I believe; for when they 
came into this house they had scarcely any 
furnature besides a bed, and a chair or two, 
and a pine table. They shut up the lower 
rooms, and lived altogether in the two rooms 
in the second story.” 

* Of whom does the family consist ?” 

* The man and woman, and a young girl, 
whom I first took for their daughter, but I 
afterwards found she was an orphan child, 
whom, shortly ater tieir coning here, they 
found wandering in the streets; and, though 
poor enough themselves, took her under 
their care.” 

“ low do they. support themselves !"’ 

‘The man is employed in the compting- 
house of a French merchant of this city. 
What is the exact sort of employment, I do 
not know, but it allows him to spend a great 
The woman is 
an actress in Lailson’s pantomimes. In the 
winter she scarcely ever went out in the day- 
time, but now that the weather is mild and 
good she walks out a great deal.” 

* Can you describe their mode of life 
what they eatand drink, and how they spend 
their time £’’ 

“ J} bclieve Lcan.- Most that they do can 
be seen from our windows and yard, and all 
that they say can be heard. In the morn- 
ing every thing is still till about ten o’ciock. 
Till that hour they lie a-bed. The first sign 
that they exist, is given by the man, who 
comes half dressed, to the back window ; 
and jolling eut of it, smokes two or three 


'seears, and sometimes talks to a dog that 


‘ 
> 
‘ 


— 


lies on the out-side of the kitchen doors 
After sometime passed in this manner he 
goes into the rcom over the kitchen, takes a 
loaf of bread from the closet, amd pours out 
a tumbler of wine; with these he returps to 
the front room, but begins as soon as he has 


hold of them, to knaw at one and. sip. 


t 
| 


from the other. This constitutes their break- 
fast. In half an hour they both re-appear 


at the window. They throw out ¢rumsof 


bread to the dog, who stands below with 
open mouth to receive it; and talk sometimes 
to him and somciimes to eachother. Their 
tongues run incessantly; frequently. they 


talk together in the loudest and shrillest tone 


imaginable. I thought, at first, they were 
quarreisome; but every now and then they 
burs: inte laughter, and it was plain that 
they ‘sey. in perfect good humour with each 
oitter. ~ 

“ About twelve o’clock the man is dressed 
and goes out upon his business. He returns 
In the mean time the lady em- 
ploys herself in washing every part of her 
body, and putting on a muslin dress, per- 
fectly brilliant and clean. Then she either 
lolls at the window, and sings without inter- 
She is cer- 


tainly a capital performer and singer. Ne 


at three. 


mission, or plays on @ guitar. 


attention. is paid to house or furnature. As 
to rubbing tables, and sweeping and wash- 
ing floors, these are never thought of. Their 
house is in a sad condition, but she spares 
no pains to make her person and dress 


‘clean. 


“fhe man has scarcely entered ‘Ye house 
vhen he is followed by a black felluw, with 
bare head and shirt tucked up at his elbows, 
carrying on his head a tray covered with a 


white napkin. This is their dinner, and is 


, 


brought from Simonct’s. After dinner the 
yan takes his flute, on which he is very skil- 
ful; and the woman either sings or plays in 
qoncert till evening approaches; some Visi- 


tants them asrive, and they all go out to- 
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rether to walk. We hear no more of them 


till next morning.” 


** What becomes of the girl all this time?” 

“* She eats, sings, dresses, and walks with 
them. She often comes into our house, ge- 
nerally at meal times; if she spies any thing 
She likes, she never conceals her approbation. 
*O my, how good dat must be! Me wish 
me had some: will you g/f me some?’ She 
isa pretty, harmless, little thing, and one 
cannot refuse what she asks. 


“ Next day after they came into this house, 
the girl, in the morning, while our servant 
was preparing breakfast, entered the kitchen 
~—-' O my!’ said she to me, ‘ what you call 
dem tings?’ 

‘ Buckwheat cakes.” 

‘ Ahah! buckawit cake! Oh my! how 
good dey must be! Me likes—will you give 
me one ;’ 

“ Next morning she came again, and we 
happened to be making mufins. ‘O my!’ 
cried she, ‘ you be always baking and bak- 


ing! What you call dem dere?’ 

‘ Muffins.’ 

‘Mofeen? Omy! me wish for some, me 
do.’ 


“ Afterwards she was pretty regular inher 
visits. She was modest, notwithstanding ; 
and, seeming to be half-starved, we gave her 
entertainment as often as she claimed it.” 

* Are net these people very happy?” 

“ Very happy. When together they are 
forever chattering and laughing, or playing 
and singing in concert. How'the man is em- 
ployed when separate we do not certainly 
know ; but the woman, it seems, is continu- 
ally singing, and her hands, if not employed 
in adorning her own person, are plying the 
guitar. Yam apt to think the French are 
the only peopie that know how to live. 
These people, though exiles and strangers, 
and subsisting on scanty and precarious funds, 
move 01Smoothly and at ease. Household 
cares they know not. They breakfast upon 
bread and wine, without the ceremony of 
jaying table, and arranging platters and cups. 





From the trouble of watching and directing | 


servants they are equally exempt. Their 
cookery is performedabroad. Their clothes 
are washed in the same way. The lady 
‘knows no manual employment but the grate- 


| 


' count of what is unattainable. 
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own person. The intervals are consumed 
in the highest as well as purest sensual en- 
joyments, in music, in which she appears to 
be an adept, and of which she is passionately 
enamoured. When the air is serene and 
bland, she repairs to the public walks, with 
muslin handkerchief in one hand, and par- 
ti-coloured parasol in the She 1s 


always accompanied by men anxious to please 


other. 


her, busy in supplying her with amusing 
topics, and listning with complacency and 
applause to her gay effusions and ceaseless 
volubility. 

“T have since taken some pains to dis- 
cover the real situation of this family. 
I find that the lady was the heiress of a large 
estate in St. Domingo, that she spent her 
youth in France where she received a polish- 
ed education, and where she married her 
present companion, who was then in posses- 
sion of rank and fortune, but whom the re- 
volution has reduced to indigence. The in- 
surrection in St. Domingo destroyed their 
property in that island. They escaped with 
difficulty to these shores in 1793, and have 
since subsisted in various modes and places, 
frequently pinched by extreme poverty, and 
sometimes obliged to solicit public charity ; 
but retaining, in every fortune, and undi- 
minished, their propensity to talk, laugh, and 


sing—their flute and their guitar.” 


Nothing is more ambiguous than the mo- 


tives that stimulate men to action. These 


people’s enjoyments are unquestionably 
great. They are innocent; they are com- 


patible, at least, with probity and wisdom, 
if they are not the immediate fruits of it. 
Constitutional gaiety may account for these 
appearances; but as they may flow, in one 
case, from the absence of reflection and fore- 
sight, they may likewise, in another in- 
stance, be the product of justice and bene- 
volence. 


° 


It is our duty to make the best of our con- 
dition ; to snatch the good that is within our 
reach, and to nourish no repining’s on ac- 


The gratifi- 


cations of sense, of conjugal union, and of 


social intercourse, are among the hichest in 
the scale; and these are as much in the pos- 
sesion of de Lisle and his wife, as of the 
most oppulent and luxuriant members of the 


ful cone of purifying and embelishing her | community. 


- 





As to mean habitation and scanty furnj. 
ture, their temper or their reason enables 
them to look upon these things as trifles, 
They are not among those who witnessed 
their former prosperity, and their friends 
and associates are unfortunate like them- 
selves. Instead of humiliation and contempt, 
adversity has probably given birth to sympa- 
thy and mutual respect. 

His profession is not laborious ; and her's, 
though not respectable according to our no. 
tions, is easy and amusing. Her life scarce. 
ly produces any intermission of recreation 
and enjoyment. Few instances of more un- 
mingled and uninterrupted felicity can be 
found; and yet these people have endured, 
and continue to endure, most of the evils 
which the imagination is accustomed to 
regard with most horror; and which would 
create ceaseless anguish in beings fashioned 
on the model of my character, or of yours. 
Letyouand I grow wise by the contemplation 
of their example. B. 

pe 
PARALLEL BETWEEN 
NEW-ENGLAND AND GREAT-BRITAIN. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Jn examining lately a geographical trea- 
tise, I was accidentally ted to consider in 
what circumstances, beside the name, that 
portion of our country called New-England, 


+} 


resembled the island of Great-Britain, of 


which itis a sort ofdaughter. Some ofyour 
readers may be amused, and, perhaps, in- 
structed, by knowing the result of my com- 
parison. 

In the first place, the area, or superficial 
extent of each, was examined, and discover- 
ed to be exactly the same. Seventy three 
thousand square miles are the sum of habit- 
able ground in each. This, however, is the 
only circumstance an which they agree. 

New-Engiand is comprehenced within six 
degrecs of latitude. Its northernmost and 
southernmost limits would be touched by two 
parallel lines, four hundred and seventeen 
miles distant from each other. 

The longitude of Britain is greater. It 
occupies a space of eight degrees, and a 
strait line touching the parallels by which it 
is included, is in length, five hundred and 
fifty-six miles, or one eighth more than that 
which would traverse New-England. 


The temperature and preducts ef a coun 

















try are dependant upon various causes. One 
of these is its position with regard to the 
equator. This circumstance regulates the 
duration of nights and days. It modifies, in 
conjunction with other causes, the medium 
and excess of heat and cold, of moisture and 
drought, of fertility and barrenness. In this 
respect the advantarre must be given to New- 
Eneland, which is nearer, by ten degrees, to 
the equator than the Island. In this respect 
Spain and Italy correspond with New-Eng- 
land. 

The population of Britain has been differ- 
ently computed by different writers. Some 
have stated it at seven millions, and others 
at ten millions. One of the: is more plausi- 
ble than the other, but I shall content my- 
self with the medium ofeight millions and 
a half. 

Ten years ago the inhabitants of New- 
England were numbered. They then amount- 
ed to a million and ten thousand. Since that 
period, a considerable increase has taken 
place, which, with the utmost moderation, 
may be stated at one hnndred and ninety 
thousand. Hence it follows, that the popu- 
lation of Britain is seven fold greater than 
that of New-Eneland. 

It is worthy of notice, that one Seventh 
of the British people reside in the metro- 
polis, and, consequently, that there are con- 
tained in London, alone, as many persons 15 
are spread over the whole surface of New- 
England. 

London is fifty fold. more populous than 
Boston. Not more than one sixticth part 
of the people of New-England reside in the 
capital. 

The British towns which most nearly 
resemble Poston in extent, are Worcester, 
Coventry, Manchester and Aberdeen. 

Comparisons between the moral and 
political condition of the two nations, might, 
perhaps, be deemed invidious ; yet these are 
the points in which comparisons are most 
curious and instructive. J shall make few 
remarks on this head, and leave the reader 
to deduce his own inferences. 

The virtue and happiness of a people de- 
pend chiefly upon two things, the guantity 
and the egual distribution of knowl dge and 
property. In proportion as the mass of a 
nation recede, on either side, from a certain 


mean, in these respects they deviate into 
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misery and vice. 


Of the two extremes of 
poverty and wealth, the former is doubtless 
the most pernicious, but both are the fertile, 
though unequally fertile, parents of degene- 
racy. 

I:quality alone is very compatible with 
misery. ‘The slaves of Russia, and the sava- 
ges beyond the Mississippi, are pretty equal 
to each other; the former in servitude, the 
latter in ignorance and hardship. Public 
happiness requires not only that property 
and knowledge should be equally distributed, 
but that each one’s portion should be large. 
The larger each one’s portion, and the more 
equal it is to his neighbour's, the greater is 
the general felicity. 

l’'very native of New-England, of mature 
age, can read and write. This cannot be 
said of the natives of Britain. Perhaps the 
number of the Islanders possessing these ac- 
complishments, does not much exceed that 
of the people of New-England. 

No vehicles of kno 
trived more cheap 


ledge were ever con- 

commodious than 
newspapers.—"t ic “sin New-Eng- 
land are fraught with merci and literary, as 
well as polical ciscussions, and convey 
minute intelligence of tie ctate of the civil- 
ized world. The number of these ts stated to 
be chirty thousand, which is equal to one 
fourth 


of the whole number of the families ; 


but newspe ers are taken and read, in most 
y ®ssociations of several families. 
Ticnce it is extremely probable, what has 
been often asserted by judicious observers, 
that newspapers are habitually read by every 
person of a reading age in the country. Ex- 
ceptions, flowing from the drunkenness or 
stupidity of some, are very rare. 

The exact proportion between those who 
inherit or possess landed property in New- 
England, and those who are destitute, can- 
not be ascertained, but, assuredly, is very 
great: and, whencompared with similar class- 
Though 
we cannot reach certainty, yet we may form 


es in Great-Britain, is enormous. 


cenjectures which are, at least, within the 
truth ; and may venture to affirm that among 
fifty families, forty-nine are in the enjoyment 
of house and Jand. Each one’s portion, 
though little different from his neighbour’s, 
is by no means small, and confers on each 
the benefit not only for property, but com- 
petence. 
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If not more than one in fifty in New-Eng- 
land is destitute of landed property, may it 
not as truly be affirmed, that in Great-Britain 
not more than one in fifty is in possession of 
this blessing ? 


Those among the former, who enjoy sufi- 
cient property, may be stated to be upwards 
of eleven hundred thousand. Among the 
inhabitants of Great-Britain landed property 
is not possessed by more than one hundred 
and sixty thousand, and among those how 
large a number are possessed of too little or 
An independent and permanent 
possession must confer some benefits, but 


too much. 


those who are endowed with this possession, 


are plagued with a thousand imaginary wants, 


or depraved by a thousand nefarious indulg- 
ences, in consequence of the enormous ine- 
quality of their possessions. Theheir of the 
house of Bedford, and the proprietor of forty 
acres, are beings af a different species. 

Language is the medium of intercourse, 
and by intercourse we are prompted and 
At first 
sight, it should seem as ifthe language of the 
two nations was the same, but, in truth, the 
language of New-Englandisthe language not 
of Great-Britain,but of Kent and Middlesex. 

Yet this statement is, perhaps, somewhat 
inaccurate. The rabble of the city’and the 
boors of two adjacent counties, use a dialect 
cistinet from thatof books and of the cultivat- 
ed class. Thisclass is dispersed through- 
out England and Scotland, and probably falls 
short of three hundred thousand. persons. 
This dialect has rules of articulation and in- 
flection unknown to the vulgar, and one 
third of its terms would not ‘be understood 
by a peasant ora porter. These terms have 
been chiefly and gradually purloined from 
the Latin. The language, thus chastened, 
is that which is universally spoken in New- 
England. 

Two languages, radically different, are in 
use in Britain, the Celtic and Saxon. The 
latter has two dialects, of which the speakers 
are severally immured in the Caledonian and 
Cambrian mountains. 


enabled to assimilate and cohere. 


The Saxon, which is 
spoken in the low-lands, from the Grampian 
ridge to the Isles of Scilly, is divided into 
six or eight dialects, of which the speakers 
are scarcely 


intelligible to each other. 


Among provincial toncues, that which pre- 
vails. wherever the seat of commerce and &O- 
i) 
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vernment chances te be placed, is mire to 
become the dialect of learning and fashien ; 
but, in passing from the field and the hevel 
to the college and the palace, it receives num: 
Terms 


are borrowed and invented, which never de- 


berless dilutions and refinements. 


scerd to the vulgar, because the vuigar cqgn- 
' : 


tinue in their ptustine ignorance, and are un- 
furnished with the ideas of which the new 
terms are symbolical. 

The polished tongue, however, bears more 
affinity to that spoken in the metropolis and 
its environs, than to the dialects of more 
With the former, it has 
many terms and modes of utterance uncom- 
This doekis/ 


remote districts. 


mon, but not so with the latter. 


polished or datinized Saxon, is scarcely known 


to one fiftieth of the British peopic, but it is, 
properly speaking, the only and vulgar lan- 
guage of New-England. 

This parallel might be branched ont into 
many other particulars, but 1 fear I have al- 
ready exhausted your patience, ana shall 
therefore hasten to conclude. 

FRANCISCO. 


Hiew- Dork, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 24, 1802. 
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THEATRICAL. 


W uen the Editor of this paper commenced 


qi 








his labours, the drama was entircly neglected 
in this city. That great school of manuers, 
refinement, and taste was attended by the 
citizens, but the progress of the stage was 
was not canvassed....its beneficial effects in 
“ holding the mirror up to nature,” were 
passed over in silence....and many, very many 
who did not attend, by being lett in the dark, 
and not having that which was necessary to 
guide their course withal, were suffered to 
retain their prejudices, to vent their spleen, 
and to retard the advancement of the Ame- 
rican stage. 

In the opinion of a good portion of our 
citizens, these evils were of serious meoni 
tude. Public representations are yx cognised 
as the tone of a nation. 
or low...as they are supported, criticised 
disregarded, a people's genius and propensi- 
5 May, in a Ercat measure, be bles fe4 
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Pram these circumstancoa, the Editor was 
induced Lo coniitence 4 theatrical pomlater, 
and to notice every transection af the echil- 
dren of Zhe/ia. 


. . ll] ae aware tla owt % > ie> ai petygege 
aS weil as every otner art, owes thre derres 


To criticism, the dramatic, 


of improvement to which, jn our Gay, we see 
it arrived; but thet it has reached periection, 
or gone on progressively to this point, no one 
will say, since nothing can more differ from 
fact. To examine how and when this has 
taken place, would occupy more time and 
room than we can spare. 

The Editor trusts it will be acknowledged 
that he has been biassed in no respect. He 


strenuously asserts that he will continue to 


give MF CDI mS tna NUE] eeestilal ie will 

never s tp } his ; loermnety? 

air ~4 Suspena ils jladass teal tra ‘ 2 . 
: M4 ot -4 4 sael if lag 7 | ) 

nor praise it till *it has had its day,” and 
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the Manager at the public expense. Nat 
ae a ' 
Wlu ne wantonly 
the plaver, 
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New picces, and new actors, are the sub- 
. » * “+ .s one } 
iw?cts which most chailence his repard, Of 


’ > ‘ . . . c? sctahtis 1 
when anv excellence appears il ¢ Stabished 


periormers, he is ever desirous of recording 


it. Some persons are so trembiinety alive t 


: . tire } ‘ ’ | 
theatrical representations, that any little 


piece of intelligence, relatyve to the drama, 
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Such persons will be 


informed that the justly 


, : ‘ - the hears Raya! 
Merray, formerly of the Theatres Royal, 
London. and for some years past of the Phi 
4ONCOK, aNd ior SomMe Ve ‘4 asa & H aile 
ladeinhia company, made her appearance on 

_ i y . 

Monday evening fast, in th 


our b¢« ards oly 
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Pe ih ** KOoOmMCco and 
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arduous character of 


Juliet." Ter repre? 


presentation of jt was chaste 
and elevant she wave t ti cha r it 
full consequence and interest; and the 
the iC spe hes, hf cus ,cean 4 « 
ed irom her ips. is the en seer 
Was peculiarly happy, hes race? : 
being aided armclbybPuent end fall yore 
tron articulation, and correct deliver 
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iv wht rite ( hie tyrant ‘ 
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KINsON, who have no equal for diversity of 
char: Cito, { uc V VOM the pubke letigrtyt ty 


Mean ur own s¢7 a 
Hanav ,OUr OW] lpechs Wolo be perfoetiy 
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of Jamaica, in i780 and 1781. The 
Maroons who slew him broug! ht it 
to io fis obi consisted of the end 
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island, than disturbe one lady’s hap- | ble. He told them he would kill 
piness, Jie had many opportu: nities ; 'them. Reeder, instead of shooting 
and, though he had a mortal hatred Jack, replied, that his obi had no 
to white men, he was never known | 1 power to hurt him, for he was christ- 
to hurt a child, or abuse a woman. | ened, and that his yame was no 


Jack knew Reeder; 
he let his two 
d, and took 


| longer Quashe r. 

and, as if paralized, 

| guns remain on the grounc 
up only his cutlass. 


Bi it even Jack himself was born 
t: ) Ci ie 


Allared 
Gov Ternor Ia 


i hy 


the rewards offered by 
line, ina proc uN ation, 


dated the 19th of December, 1780, | These two had a desperate engage- 
and by a resolution which followed | ment several years before, in the 
is: of the house of Assembly, two | woods ; in which conflict Jack lost 
negroes, named Quasher and Sam, | the two fingers, w: hich was the origin 
Sam was captain Davvy’s son, he -of his pre esent name ; but Jack then 


WHO snot a "wir. Phomp: SON, the mas- be at Reeder, and al: mo st killed him, 


ter of a London ship at old harbour) | vith several other who assisted him, 
both of Scots Hall, Maroon town, | 4" d they fled from Jack. x 

with a party of their townsmen, went | To do three-fingered Jack justice, 
in search of him. ‘he would now have killed both 


2eedér and Sam ; for, at first, thev 
before he set out on the Reeder an Bevie j 


Nome wot Wisussll chemeeied, | 3°T frightened at the sige oF 4 him, 

} FOC. Aims christe e : - P o, < 
— ple sae fe eg ae and the “pean tone ot his voice, 
«ish fojiclll i 11 a Ie a eS ‘ . ~ 
_— ie 1°, = and well they might ; they had, 
Keece! he eat oe commenc- 


1 Lit) at ‘ex 
i ; and tne W hole 


; ; 1 ‘ 
CT. 1 y¢ AWN 
s te% i) 1p ald YUE 


beside, no wane at, and were to grap- 


y had been ple with the bravest, and cig 


Ww OOC ds, for 


part 


in the 


: ; | man in the world. But Jack wa 
three weeks, and blockading, as it 

were, the deepest recesses of the most | cowed, for he had prophesied that 
Ww] 5 tei eas Cpes % OSSC ‘ il - 3 > 
naecesstble p p art of the isl ti nd Ww here: | j " hele obi od ould get the better ofhiim 5 
ee ee . and from experience, he knew the 
Jack, far remote from all human so- 


_ charm would lose none of its strength 
| in the a of Reeder. 

Without farther parley, Jack, with 
his cutlass in his hand, threw himself 
down a oN betpioe at the back of the 
cave. Keeéder’s gun miss ed fire. Sam 


clety, resided—but in vain, 


Reeder and Sam, tired with this 
node of war, resolved on proceeding | 
Li} search ot his retreat; ; 


and tak Ing 
nim by storming it, or perishing in 


hye < tfemy) pt. ‘They took W it th ghem' | | shot him 1 in the sho uic ler, Ree der, 
a litt] boy, a ge gad spi ‘it, and a good | like an Enel i} sh bu! = dog, 


never look- 
ed, but, with his cuther in his hand, 
| plunged headlong down after Jack. 


shot, and left the rest of the party. 


These*three, whom | well kne ~w, had | 





t be en long S¢ epara te a, | del ‘ore shai ‘The de scent Ww as ab out thirty yards, 
& ieee eyes disc O vered, DY lil Both of 


and almost perpe ndicular. 


siane ¢ ' he weeds: fe . 

pongmcs oe | the weeds and bushes, | them had preserved their cutlasses in 

ha hat person must have lately | . the fall. Elere was the stave on 

OSeN Tat Wey. They softly follow ed | | which two of the stoutest hearts that 
press: ions making not the 


were ever hooped with ribs, began 
their bloody struggle. The little boy, 
who was ordered to keep back, out 


Taese 
i 


east noise. Prese -ntly hey discover- | 
¢ ~ j 
ed a smoak. 


[hey prepared for war. They . of harm’s way now reached the top 
came upon Jack before he perceived of the precipice, and, during the fight, 
them, He was roasting pla niains, | shot Jack in the belly. 

y alittle fire on the ground, at the Sam was crafty, and coolly took a 
mouth ofa cave, ‘hts was a scene - round about way to get to the field 
10t where ordinary actors hada. of action. Whi en he arrived at the 
common part to play spot where it began, Jack and 
fack’s Jooks were fierce and terri- ' Reeder had Scape d, and tumbled to- 
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gether down another precipice, on | 
the side of the mountain, in which | 
fall they both lost their weapons. 
Sam descended after them, who also 
Jost his cutlass, among the trees and 
bushes in getting down. When he 
came up to the: though without 
weapons, they were not idle; and, 
luckily Ae ig Jack’s wounds 
were deep and desperate, and he 
was in great agony. 

Sam came up just time enough to 
save Reeder: tor Jack hat caught 
him by the throat, and with his gi- 
ant’s grasp. 
his right-hand almost cut off, 


) 
id, { 


for 


and 


Jack streaming with blood Soon his | 


shoulder and belly ; 
with gore and gashes. 

In this state Sam was umpire, and 
decided the fate of the battle. He 
knocked Jack down with a piece of 
arock. When the hon fell, the two 
tigers got upon him, and beat his 
brains out with stones. The little 
boy soon after found his way to them. 
He had a cutlass, with which they 
cut off Jack’s head, and three-finger- 
ed hand, and took them in triumph 
to Morant Bay. There they put their 
trophies into a pail of rum; and, 
followed by a vast concourse of ne- 
groes, now no longer afraid of Jack’s 
obi, they carried them to Kingston, 
and Spanish town, and claimed the 
reward of the king’ s proclamation, 
and the house of Assembly.” 

On: Wednesday evening the Manager pre- 
sented us with Rowe’s admirable tragedy, 
The Fair Penitent. Coopsr’s Lothario was 
played “ excellent well.” Indeed, we think 


both covered 


Reeder then was with | 





the Italian nobleman had a representative 
that will, at ail times, do him justice. The 
magnanimous Horatio was faithfully pour- | | 
trayed by Hopcxinson. Mrs. Murry was | 
Calista; and her veriest foe must have smiled | 
applause. We sinccrely pitied her 


** Because she lov'd and was a woman.” 


i 


FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S ARCADIA. 


FROM THE SECOND BOOK. 


Old wood inflamed doth yield the bray +st Sres 
While younger doth in smoke his vir. j¢ spend. 
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She went with such a battle in her 


t] hough ts, and so deadly an overthrow 
give mtohert best resolutions, that even 
her body, when the battle was tought, 
was withal oppresse d ; making a 
languishing sickness walt upon the 
triumph of the passion. 

Upon the should lers of friendship 
to lay the burden of sorrow. 

They wa 
trees which, 
own nature, seemed to give their 
shadow the more willingly, because 
they held discourse of love. 


alked under a few palm- 


The beasts, like children of nature, 
inherit their blessings quietly ; but 
we, like bastards, are laid abroad as 
foundlings to be trained up by grief 
and sorrow. 

The moon thought it no scorn to 
be torch-bearer to such beauty. 


In the time that the 
night do blow sleep most willingly 
into mortal creatures. 


Sleep came to bathe himsc!f in her 
fair weeping eyes. 


The wind was like a servant wait- 
ing behind them, so just, that they 
might fill the sails as they listed. 


To consider the art of catching 
the wind prisoner for no other end 
than to run away with it. 


There arose a veil of dark clouds, 
which shortly (lightning poured into 
water) had blackened over all the 
face of heaven: preparing, asit were, 
a mournful stage for a tragedy to be 
played on. 


She sat, swallowing of sleep with 
her open mouth, making sucha noise 
withal as nobody could lay the steal- 
ing of a nap to her charge. 


A RIVER 


It run upon so fine ~ delicate a 
ground, as one could note easily judge, 
whether the river did more wash the 
gravel, or the gravel did purity v th 
river: the river net run ning forth 
right, but almost continu ally winding, 
as if the lower streams would return 
to their springs ; or that the river had 
a delight to. play with itself: the 


> 
_— 


wings of 





banks on either side seeming arms of 
the loving earth, that fain would em- 
brace it; and the river a wanton 
nymph, that still would slip from it; 

either side of the bank being turnish- 
ed ¥ ith beautiful trees w hich resisted 


_ the sun’s darts from over much piere- 


being loving in their | 





| 





ing the netural coldness of the river, 
but tf among the rest a goodly Cypress 
who, bowin: ¢ her fair head over the 
water, | sec! med as if she looked into 
it, and dressed her green locks by 
that running mirror, 


They began—to get the pure silver 
of their bodies out of the ore of their 
garments. 

Her eyes in this unhappy be, 

Because themselves the y cannot see. 
But who those ruddy /:/s can miss, 
Which, blessed, stili themselves do kiss? 


The fine proportion ot her glove 
shewed well what a dainty guest was 
wont there to be lodged. 


‘The water, with some drops, seem- 
ed to weep that it should part from 
such a body. 

She made the lute, in his language, 


shew how glad it was to be touched 
h ai eT i fi ngers. 


Wi ith eyes, cheeks, and lips, where- 
fF each s: ing their part, to make up 
harmony of bashtulness. 


fit be true that the giants ever 
mace war against heaven, this man 
would have been a fit ensign-bearer 
to that company. 


C 

the 
} 
ai 


One whom fame was so desirous 
to honour, that she borrowed all 
men’s mouths to join with the sound 
of her trumpet. 

Bachus, the learned say, was begot 
with thunder, and, I think, that made e 
him ever since so full of stirs and de- 
bate. 

The bird carries the shell fish high, 
to break him the easier with a fall 

Hymen had not then his saffron- 
coloured coat; fot though. she pre- 
tended love, she resolved upon his 
ruin, 


A picture receives greater life by 


ithe darkness of shado ws, than by 
> 
more glittering colours. 





in 











FROM THE THIRD BOOK. 


He was like one frozen with ex- 
tremity of cold, over-hastily brought 
to a great fire, rather oppressed than 
relieved by such a lightning of fell- 
city. 

With sighs to blow all comfort out 
of his breast, and wash away all 
cheerfulness with tears. 


About them, as about two poles, 
the sky of beauty was turned. 


Iflove be a fault, it is more fault 
in them to be lovely. 


They sate devising how to give 
mort feathers to the wings of time. 


More beautiful had they been, had 
they not sutfered greedy Phaebus, 
over often and hard to kiss them. 


The divers coloured plumbs gave 
the eye a pleasant taste before they 
came to the mouth. 

The wine seemed to laugh for joy 
to come to such lips. 


Like a rose out of a briar, an ex- 
cellent son of an evil mother. 


In my presence their tongues were 
turned into ears, and their ears were 
captives unto my tongue. Their eyes 
admired my majesty ; and happy was 
he or she on whom I suffered the 
beams thereof to fall: did I go to 
church ; it seemed the very gods 
waited for me, their devotions not 
being solemnized till I was ready. 
Blind fortune hates sharp-sighted 
Inventions. 


Her tears rained down from her 


heavenly eyes, and seemed to water | 


the sweet and beautiful howers of her 
tace, 

In his eyes did some water appear 
as if they would wash themselves 
against they should see her. 

Shall Death head his dart with the 
gold of Cupid’s arrow? shall he take 
his aim from the rest of beauty? 

Not able to suffer that bitter sighs 


should be sent forth with so sweet a 
breath, 


Io see your own little ones, like 


—_ 
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little models of yourself, still carry 
you about them. 


How often, alas! do I embrace 
the orphan side of my bed, which 
was wont to be imprinted by the 
body of my dear husband. 


Can one string make as good mu- 
sic as a consort? can one colour set 
fourth a beauty ? 


Her eyes so lifted towards the sky, 
that one would have thought they 
had begun to fly thitherward, to take 
their place among their fellow stars. 

Her naked hands raising up their 
whole length, and, as it were, killing 
one another as if the right had been 
the picture of zeal, the left of humble- 
ness, which both united themselves 
to make their suits the more accept- 
able. All her senses were rather to- 
kens than instruments of her inward 
motions. 

The earth sent up a great dust, as 
if it would strive to have clouds as 
well as the air, wherein the naked 
wind did apparel himself. 

One that had marked him would 
have judged that his eyes would have 
run into him, and his soul out of him, 
so unkindly did either take a scent of 
danger. 

The nearer danger approached 
like the light of a glow-worm) the 
less still it seemed. 

As if the sight of the enemy had 
been a magnet-stone to his courage, 
he could not contain himself, but 
shewing his face to the enemy, and 
his back to his soldiers, and that 
action as his only method of de- 
nouncing war to the one, and per- 
suading help of the other. 


The earth itself wont to be a burial 
of men, was now, as it were, buried 
with men. 

He made father and son became 
twins in the never again dying birth. 


Cruel deaths made them lie quietly 
together, who most in their lives had 
sought to disquiet each other. 

He fell, like a fair apple, which 
some uncourteous body, breaking its 
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bough, should throw down before 
'twere ripe. 


The needle with so pretty a man- 
ner, made its careers to and fro thro’ 
the cloth, as if it would have seemed 
loth to go from such a mistress, but 
that it hoped to return thitherward 
again. The cloth looking with many 
eyes upon her, and lovingly embrac- 
ing the wounds she gave it: the shears 
also were at hand to behead the silk 
that was grown too short. The lilies 
that she made grew by the suns of her 
eyes, and were refreshed by the most 
comfortable air, which an unawares 
sigh might bestow upon them. 


The sea, in ebbing and flowing, 
seems to observe a just dance, and yet 
understands no music. 


Like a bat, which, though it have 
eyes to discern that there is a sun, 
yet hath such evil eyes that it cannot 
delight in the sun....she found a truth 
but could not love it. 


As soon as the morning began to 
draw dew from the fairest greens to 
wash her face withal, against the ap- 
pearance of the burning sun. 


Solitary sorrow, with a continual 
circle in herself, went out at his own 
mouth,to come in again at his own ears. 


Her wounds sweet swelling lips 
had a little trembling, as though they 
kissed their neighbour death. Here 
was a river of purest red, there an 
island of perfect white. 

No, is no negative in a woman’s 
mouth. 

ITer eyes were cast on the ground 
withsuch a grace, as if she were fallen 
out with the heavens, for suffering 
such an injury. 

( Lo be continued.) 
i — 
MARRIED, 
At Herlem, by the Rev. Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
Isaac I. Harris, to Miss Exiza RanpaLi. 


—— 


DIED, 
On his passage from Charleston. to this 
port, of a consumption, Mr. Petre Sanp- 


FORD, one of the house of Phelps and Sand-. 
ford, New-Haven, (Con.) 
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INVOCATION TO DESPAIR. 
Desrarr, approach in all thy forms, 
Rush on ’midg* dark, impending storms, 

And overspread the scene ; 
The mind, immur'd in deepest ¢loom, 
Sees pleasure’s sun retire at noon, 
Nor aught of joy can glean. 
In vain the beauteous sun displays 
Its shining beams, its splendid rays— 
The heart no solace knows: 
In vain the silver moon, at night, 
Illumes the orbit with her light, 
For grief incessant flows. 
In vain I turn my wearied eye 
Around the globe, towards the sky, 
In search of fancied bliss: 
No gladdening prospect cheers my soul; 
Despair, I hear thy billows roll, 
I hear thy furies hiss. 
Depress'd, dejected, sunk, forlorn, 
Scarce e’n a hope appears 
But all is wrapt in woe, 
Then why this boasted life revere, 


to dawn, 


When nought but sorrows meet me hefe: 
Let’s face the destin’d blow : 
Then come despair, in darkest hue, 
Present thy cup——I'li taste anew 
And 


Without regret, I hse to fate, 


sip the bitter draught 

My fortunes in another state: 

With ilis our world is fraught. c 
LUCON. 

eee 


SONNET TO FORTIT 


a en “In struggling with misf 


UDE. 
irfunes 
and Virtue.’’ 


SHAKSPEARE. 


Lies the true proof of Fortitude 


Power of the dauntless breast and steady eve, 
Fair Virtue’s child, and IVisdom’s noblest 
boast, [host 


Who boldly dar’st attack the ae 
That checks thy progress to thy native sk 
© Fortitude, thy suppliant votary hear! 
Kindly thy intrepidity {heart 
And with thy firmness steel my timorous 
’Gainst the relentless tyranny of fear. 
Give me with open brow, and heart clate 
Tostruggle through this toilsome scene 
of strife, 
Nobly to bear the varyinz ills of Tife, 


impart ; 
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And view unmov’d the smiles and frowns of 
fate. [sue, 
When dangers menace, or when foes pur- 
Teach me to brave their force, their pow- 

er subdue. 
ALOUETTEe 


—— 
SONG. 
Wuew Chloe try'd her virgin fires, 
And first her shafts let flv ; 
She fill'd my breast with vague desires— 
—i thought it was her eye. 


When melting strains fell from her 


mouth, 
W hich geods might wish to Sip; 


W hen a ail was hat *m< yy and truth, 
—I thought it was her lip. 


But when she danced, such air, such erace, 
What mortal could escane ? 
{ look'd no longer on her face, 


I swore it was her See 


When seen by chance, her breast bespoke 
The purity within : 
Her snowy arm—her iv’ry neck 


oe » | oo ler 
* 3 was then net iOovely 


Nor cye, nor shape, nor neck, nor face, 
‘d enthral: 


was sense I found, the happy ; 


My bosom ¢ 


sry? 
—— 


Yrace, 


That gave a charm to all. 
Se 


A PORTRAIT OF HOPE. 


BY THE PENCIL OF IMAGINATION 


Wines adorn’d with snowy plumace, 
Animation fills her eye ; 
Whitest hand that oft extended, 


Points beyond the azure sky. 


Cherub smiles full oft deceiving, 
From her love-exciting face ; 
Auburn ringlets careless waving, 
Add to dignity a grace. 

Purest white her limbs arraying, 
Fairer than the cygnet’s down; 
Graceful on an neler leaning, 

Head enwreath’d with roseate crown. 
Tears, ah me! the soft suffusion, 
Trembles not withim her eye ; 
Lovely friend to resignation, 
Both descended from the sky. 
In life’s valley roses strewing, 
From affliction draws the thorn ; 
Drooping sorrow sweetly soothing, 





| Promising a brighter morn. 


<—- = - = ~ — Bux 


‘Tir 
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With me dwell thou soft celestia l, 
On my bosome place thy rese ; 
May thy smiles bring sweet contentinent, 
And to sorrow give repose. 
EVELINA, 
—sS & 
THE MAN OF FEELING, 
Tue wisest, weakest, have their woes, 
t feel for all my suff’ringe foes, 
By an 


In 


mnish rack’d on ev'’rv side, 
tierce afluction’s furnace try’d: 


We're brothers all by nature's Jaws, 


he. ' Scan a . : 
VV nich obind not foe line S to a cause, 
, ‘ 2 2 Fae 7 % : 
bt t me my urges to GESPIiss . ‘ 
rath ? ive - ’ ; 
With mincs es ive, locial ties. 
. t . : 1° 
Can he, the christian, bring « race 


1th, when to the race 
Who Mahomet's rel) 
Ilis pi 


On his ewn fa 
ion own, 
L5 for their pany S 1S shone f 

chief each human creature claim: 
Distrest—away with niodes and 
Turks, and C] 
To keep humanity 
Each 
Wh 


,* 


ro 


ranmies 
Tews, istians should unite, 
in sight. 


fine 


ich eives to life 


sensation of the breast, 


its np ORD zest, 


mmutual aid proceeds—away, 


Ye wretched of the coarser clay, 
Ives confin’d, 


> all mankind ; 
From them each sordid passion tear, 


VW hose cares are to vourse 


W hose hearts ne’er threb for 


W hich mean self love had planted there. 
ee 

VERSES ON THE FE VY ENING. 

elimm’ring landscape fades to sight, 

While ev’nine shades prevail; 


And Lana, clad in lustre wan, 


Glides gently aan the dale. 


The sun, retiring, sinks to rest, 


And streaks with ant the hills, 
While onthe bosom oiibe rose 

Re fre pe dew Cistilse 
While ev'ping spreads her dusky veil, 


The thouchtful, reas’ning mind can taste 
The sweets retirement y ls. 
Here meditation sooths the soul, 


W hike ’s wonders shine, 


‘To think upon their author great, 


And blessthe hand divine. 
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